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FRENCH GIBBERISH 



PART FIRST 

lVh«t Is OMd la EnglaaJ, ander the aaHe of 
Freseh, U knt • gibberish. 

It seems incredible that in an age 6o enlightened as 
ours, with so many means of instruction at hand, the 
teaching of living languages has improved so little that 
therespectivetonguesoftwoneighhouringcoimtrieSjSUch 
as England and France, are so badly known to each other ; 
that Englishmen and Frenchmen not only, cannot keep a 
tolerably good convereation in each other's idiom, but 
are even unable to indulge in some quotations without 
falling into the most singular and grotesque blunders. 

This is, however, a fact of hourly experience, and 
a fact, be it said, en passant, well calculated to shake 
one's confidence in the knowledge of those savants who 
profess to be proficient in the mystenous languages of 
those sinologues, sanscritlogues, and other jnternatio- 
nalloffnes (\^ fear the word is not English) when we 
are every day the witnesses of the perfect helplessness 
of the English in uttering properly a few French sen- 
tences, and of the analogous plight of the French when 
they attempt to use English expressions. 
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t ourselves to a review ofthe maimer in which 
ih language is taught and used in England and 
jlish-speaking countries, we may affirm that 
< not only defective but really bad, and of this, 

hereafter, to convince the reader, even if he 
to be a very saperftcial French scholar, 
'reach longue used in England and elsewhere 
lly worthless, it is first, because Frenchmen, 
ild be able to write good books for English 

either do not know English, or disdain that 
ork ; seconly, because that office is assumod 
of their countrymen as presumptuous as they 
ipetent, fruits sees— dried fruii—wiio would 
) to write decently a single page in any French 
, and who turn out great men and oracles 
Only read the prefaces of their grammars, 
listories, etc.) ; and also by foreigners who, 

good may be their intentions and however 
:ir efforts, are not equal to the task of teach- 
dcult and complicated a tongue as the French, 
under that pretence give instruction in awful 

suit of this defective teaching, as it is imparted 
England, is conspicuousin the quotations made 
3 in high life, lawyers, journalists, and other 
^ho, necessarily, from theii' station, have been 
iucated. 

)n times out of twenty what they say or wnAe 
Bnch, but a caricatm-e of French. On the faStii 
teachers or their books, they go on repeating 
unders, of which they are not the least awares 

^■, 
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shocking the ears of French-speaking people and, as 
they do not provoke a laugh, but at the most a smile * 
which is wrongly put to the account of a supposed bad 
flccei3(, convinced that their French is faultless, or nearly 
so, whilst they amuse the foreigners, who proclaim John 
Bull incapable of correctly uttering two French words, 
and who would ridicule him, but for the fact that the 
listeners inwardly pay a homage to that (rouble un- 
known to them of learninga foreign idiom. 

The fact is the French most often used by the English 
is a comical travesty of the vernacular French, and no- 
thing else; and though that assertion may deem to be a 
paradox, we expect to demonstrate by means of copious 
illustrations that it is conformable vnth truth. 

The commonest mistakes made by the English in 
speaking or writing French consists in their confoun- 
ding the genders of nouns, untimely using or neglec- 
ting the article, altering the meaning of words of every 
kind, pronouncing the e when it is mute, and some- 
times dropping it when it should be accentuated. 

These are ihe most frequent mistakes the English 
fall into. But there are other kinds of difficulties in 
their path, as shown, for instance, by their inability 
in finding out the proper position of the objective per- 
sonal pronoun, and mastering the rules concerning the 
agreement of the past participle with the noun. 

The consequence of so many difficulties and conse- 
quent mistakes is obvious : What the attentive and 
painstaking student or would-be scholar utters is not 
the French idiom but rather a counterfeit, not a correct 
language, but a mere jargon. 
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Our object, througli thiB pamphlet, is to demonstrate 

this, and having done so, to the satisfaction, we expect, 

not only of readers having a practical knowledge of 

the French language, but also of people to whom this 

idiom is superficially known, we will proceed to show 

ose to be the best and most rational me- 

ire, in a relativj short time and with al- 

imar, a fair kmiwledge ofthe Frenchlan- 

;marks, as will be seen, will apply not 

iglish students but to foreigners at large. 

will say a few words of the so-called 

Hi and Accent, to the great advantage, 

ould-be French scholars. 
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ConfniioD of the gender of nonos. — Feminising propensity 6f the 
EngUsh. — Ferle, — Levee. — Locale. — Morale. — Tl^t 
Qneen'i levie, p.nA the Qaeen'e Embnnkmenl. — Spirits and Ho- 
ralily. — English mas calinising of the French. — Le Chrittmat. 
— L» Public Opinion. — t« SteepU-Chate. 

We are Bore that a great maay English persons who 
learn French would not make the attempt, if they 
knewtheaumber of difficulties of every sort with which 
they have to contend. Wethink they judge the French lan- 
guage from their own standard, but the most superfi- 
cial comparison might persuade them that French is 
mnch more compUcated. For instance, it is very easy 
for a foreigner to distinguish in the English language 
words from the masculine gender from the feminine, and 
neutral words from both. The same process on the 
part of the English concerning the French language 
is far less simple ; if not, we would not see or hear the 
two genders so often substituted one for the other. 

Prominent among the words that the EngUsh have 
the habit of feminising are the following : 

Forte instead of Fort. 
Levee — Lever. 
Locale — Local. 
Morale — Moral. 
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About the first of these words, one reads, for ins- 
tance : « Riding is his forte, » in French ; « Monter k 
cheval est son fort. » 

Fori is an adjective taken Bubstantively and as it 
is customary, in cases of this kind, it is used in the 
masculine gender. 

We bear periodically of a Lev^e held by the Queen. 
Why — Ler^e, — instead of — levi or — lever ? — 
Levie, (as well as lever,) has many significations, such 
as bank, mole, raising of a siege, etc ; but levie is 
not synonymous with lever, wihch is the right word. 

Once,weread, in a newspaper; « Rarely, however, 
has any little kingling been honored by a more nume- 
rous or enthusiastic premiere levSe than that which 
gathered yesterday round thebed — we cannot exactly 
say ■ cradle > — of the young hippopotamus. • 

The right translation into French of the « Queen's 
levSe would be « the Queen's Embankment. » 

As may be seen, the substitution of the masculine 
gender for the feminine, and vice versa, may some- 
times, change the. meaning of a word. This remai-k 
equally applies, to such words as local op locale, moral 
or morale. 

Both, the orthography and the sense are wroug in 
the following sentences which I quote from English 
newspapers : « The locale is only about a fifth part as 
big as the riding school. > — The open air meeting at 
Blackheath by a public dinner to the Premier will not 
he carried out. The pratical difCculties in the way ol 
finding a locale for a dinner, etc. ■ 

\ local meaxis premises, place, habitation, whilst the 
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adjectif local, locale signifies simply localia French as 
in Ei^lish. 

Let us come to morale, t la fact, the discipline, the 
physical powers, and the general morale of the forces 
have been considerably tasted. > — « Their clothing is 
clumsy their discipline most ineflloient, and their mo- 
rale bad. ». 

In the two last sentences, morale is wrong:ly put for 
mora/ whtcli is quite a different thing. Moral means 
the state of the mind, the spirits, whilst morale is the 
French word for morality. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that whilst the English 
have a propensity to put every noun in the feminine 
gender, the French seem possessed with the mania ot 
putting every EngHsh word or expression in the mas- 
culine; thus, they say and write daily, le Christmas, le 
E'ublic Opinion, le high life, le Pall-Mail Gazette, le 
Steeple-Chase, etc., as many words or expressions 
whose equivalent, — sometimes the same word, — 'is 
feminine in French: la Noel, TOpinion Publique, la 
haute soci^t^, la Gazette de PalltMall, Ja Course au 
clocber. 
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e Bi]jeeiiv«. — Cognac and Entmlt Cordtol*. — 
' cimuitos. — SpirituilU Old John Ball. — Boys 



t adjective is, on the part of the English, 
the same kind of fondness, — feminine 
ad of masculine, as with the noun. One 
tance, on speaking of architecture, not of 
'n, but of 7a style romaine. 
rom a letter to a London newspaper, the 
sage which is true in the main : 
ber of words and expressions from the 
I are ■badly spelt woiild astonish any one 
trouble to look for them. On one occasion 
ag papers wrote entente cordial for 
ile, thus making entente to seem a liqueur 
a leading article of the Times, a quota- 
mann-Chatrian's works appears as c'etait 
neli^re. » 

tances could be multiplied ad inSnitam, if 
sary to mention more cases , to support 
hat the dailypapers are not compiled with 
. Time is short I knowj but, with proper 
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supervision and a judicious division of labour, I believe 
mistakes would, and should, be much fewer. 

I am, Sir, yours, ' Bulldoo. 

(Public Opinion.) 

Now, I must observe that both cordial and cordiale 
may mean a liquor. The gender does not matter. We 
say un cordial as well as une liqueur, une boisson, une 
potion cordiale. 

I read also in newspapers the following phrases : 

■ On the whole, it would appear that John Bull is 

improving; and though he may perhaps never aim at 

being spiriluelle (the italics are not ours), he is at last 

becoming less barbarously odd, » {Observer.) 

John Bull being the name of a man, I suppose at 
least, the Observer should have said spirituel. 

And this one : 

« The boy is an English hoy, blonde, and perpetually 
using that horrible phrase : « Awfully jolly. » 

Which sentence conveys to the mind the idea that 
the boy spoken of must be a girl. 
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CHAPTER III 



Useless article. — Coitdamni a la mort. — Pfobltue de la robe. 

— Savonnette au vilain- — Eiprit da corfi. — THi-du-pont. 

— Bouquet det fleuri. — Troupeaux dei moufont. — Hiisinf 
article. — Droit de gtnt. — L'kommt d'avtnir. — Mot d'enigme. 

— Parti d'ordrt. — Palaii dUndwtrit. — Toujour! ptrdrix. — 
Impossible Preocb. — Marche-pied a (a Grandet connaiaaneet. 

— Ytndit.- 



The French definite article with its four forms, sin- 
gular or plural, entire or elided, le, la, 1' and les, offers 
some difficulties which are without equivalent in the 
English language. The would-be French scholar has 
constantly to choose, when speaking in the singular, 
between le, la and r, and this cannot be done easily, 
except by long practice, especially when the ways of 
teaching French abroad are considered. As to the use 
of les for the plaral, there is, of course, no difficulty 
at all. 

The plain use of the article la, attended with a pre- 
nosition, or the contraction with the prepositions A and 
these two forms of the article le and les — , for 
md de la do not contract, — this contraction, we 
creates another kind of diFficulty, and Englishmen 
ften at a loss as to the use of A alone or aa (for 
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a le), de alone or da {for de le), and de alone or des (for 
de les). That difficulty is fertile in failures, and it is of 
common occurence to hear (with a useless article) of 
such asBOciations of words as the following ones : 

Condama4 i la aopt , instead oi .■ . . ijaort 

Noblesse de la robe .' de robe. 

Saronnette au vilain i vilain. 

Esprit du corps de corps, 

T^le-du-poni depoat. 

Bouquet des Seurs de fleurs. 

Troupes (troupeaux) des moutons . . d» tnoutona. 

In all the above sentences , the article, by various 
reasons to be found in grammars, is absolutely useless. 

Not only, the use out of place of the article is un- 
grammatical, but it happens sometimes that the incor- 
rectness alters so far the sense of the sentence as to 
impart to it a meaning quite different from the intended 
one. Such is the case with regard to « Noblesse de la 
robe. » This expression which I found employed in an 
English book as signifying the t nobility of the Bar, > 
Uteraly means < the noble folds, or the flne cut of the 
gown or robe. » NobiUty of the Bar must be rendered 
in French by « noblesse de robe. » 

The other sentences : condamn6 i la mort, savonnette 
au vilain, esprit du corps, tSte-du-pont, are ungramma- 
tical and less or more meaningless. 

The two last, <t Bouquet des fleurs > and ■ troupes > 
(the right word is troupeaux) des moutons, should drop 
the article and be written Bouquet de fleivs and Trou- 
peaux de moutons, because, let us ^y it, at the risk 
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5 pedantic, « the common substantive does 
any article when it is the complement of a 

partitif or of an 'adverb of quantity : une 
de ■paupleBfbeattcoap de nations n (1). 

1, happens, that the article is altogether omit- 
quite necessary, as in the foUowiny espres- 

'e gens, instead of . . Droit des gens . 

le d'avenir Uhomme de Favenir. 

migme Mot de Fenigme. 

'ordre Parti de fordre. 

d'Industrie Palais de F Industrie. 

rsperdrix Toujoiirs desperdrix. 

: of these sentences the article is wanted, 
last, not only, there is the omission of the 
irticle, or, as it is ^called in English, Indefinite 
pronoun, but even the proposition brille par 
ce (shines by it absence) ; which is rather too 
ajours perdrix is not French at all. 
pression Fbomme d'avenir is not French ei- 
ast, according to the sense, be altered into un 
ivenir or Fbomme de Favenir. One might say 
omme de Favenir, but there is no case in 
imme d'avenir could Bnd a place, 
discrepancies may appear to the English 
?s, — ■ siinpl^bagatalles, — not worth a mi- 
ntionjthey, however, constitute what makes 

et Ghapsa), Grammaire fraa^aise, syntaxe de 
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the difference betwen French language and French 
jargon, and no Frenchman or Frenchwoman having 
had a little schooling will ever utter sentences such as 
the above. 

But there is something in my notes, which exceeds all 
the aforesaid bad French grammar. The bad expres- 
sion to which I allude is really the climax of the possi- 
ble and the impossible in the way of incorrectness. 

Sometime ago, there was a little book which went 
by the title of. « Marche-pied ^ grandes connaissances, 
by a French lady ; a useful work for teachers and pu- 
pils. » Now as before, we are quite willing to believe 
this, although we confess, we have not read the book. 

Now, in the previous edition of this pamphlet, we said 
- the title was not French ; that it was of that sort of 
French, which may be called Negro French, as it was 
in that particular style which is common only among 
the niggers who i speak French, i 

That was bad enough already; but, since the first 
publication of these remarks, the aforesaid title has gi- 
ven away to the following : « Marche-pied k la grandes 
connaissances >, which is impossible French. Indeed it 
goes against the most rudimentary rules of that lan- 
guage that nouns, adjectives and articles must agree 
in number as well as in gender. The title should be : . . . 
k (fe,grandes connaissances. 

Poor French lady, how I pity you ! How sad is your 
fate ! How injurious to your intellect have been thefogs 
of perfidious Albion ! 

Before closing this chapter, allow me to briefly 
2 
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remark upon the commoii mistake contained in such 
phrases as the Following : 

'" La Vendee, instead of In Vendue. 

:« Vendue Of Vendue. 

I ifl Vendue From Vendue. 

lot perceive tlie reason of this exception to the 
rule of the English grammar according to which 
cle is put before geographical names. 
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FemiDJiiug of tbe pMt and presmi putiiiple. — Thi iantanlt. • 
A French doke in petlicosu. 



As H may be easily surmised, the fondness of the 
English for the feminine gender in shown to the partici- 
ple, both present and past, as well as to the adjective. 

In speaking of the present participle, I allude to what 
is called in French, the adjectif verbal; and as to the 
other, 1 mean that past participle that agrees in gender 
and number with the word to which it refers, not the 
past participle which is used with an auxiliary verb 
and whose syntax is fVaught with difficulties not only 
for the English but also for the French student. 

With regard to those two Parts of Speech, it seems 
also as if chance were oftener our guide thau grammar. 
One hears or reads, for instance, such phrases as the 
following : 

Un the dansanle instead 9f danseni. 

And kindred ones, daily, and hourly we may say, used 
in newspapers and specially in novels. 

As to the mistakes about the substitution of a gender 
for another, when the past participle is concerned, 
their number ia legion. We remember an article in the 
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Times, in which the author rejoiced in the following j 

1 nez relev^e, par trap relev^e. » 

t curious instance of that kind of fault | 

s contained in this extract from a book : 

'Abrentes n4e Junot. » 

etty pendant to John Bull ■ spirituclle ! » 
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AdTerbs and prcposiiiopa. — The adverb. — 
fraiifaU. — Coule qui coute. — A fur el meiure. — Ala rigU. 
— Arriim-pentiei. — JhefK^oiitioD. — En parole.— Fite-de- 
Dieu. — Am difaut. — Sonne! dt poit. — Hon de ligne. , 

Geaerally, adverbial expressions are not treated by 
English-speaking men, more mercifully than the noun, 
the adjective and other parts of speech, when they ex- 
press their thoughts in the French language. 

The following adverbial expressions, of a daily use 
in English books and newspapers are wrong: 

A Touirance, instead of ^ oatrance. 
A la Franpais .... k la fraapaise. 



Coute qui coUte . , 
A fur el mesare . . 



coMe que co&te. 
aa fur et & meaure. 



In this expression < a la fran(;aise ■ there is a word 
which is understood, either maniere, mode, tapon; and 
as these words are of the feminine gender, the adjec- 
tive is put in the feminine. Is also wrong : A la raffle 
instead of en rigle, 

I found the expression « tk la rggle * in the next sen- 
tence : € The men of Tonga wear a chignon which is ' 
puffed over a cushion A la regie. « {Public opjaioa). 
2. 
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la r^gle » literally means in French, with a 
whilst the writer, not alluding to a mason's tool, 
: in good order, in perfect trim. Then, he should 
aid 1.07] regie. 
likewise faulty to write : 
'4res-p$ns4es, as in this sentence : 
mce there arfl no bygone grievances against 

to create arridres-pens66s in the breasts of 
timen in according the Shah their welcome ; and 
ave already shown that they welcome him cor- 

» {Morning Post). 

first of the two words composing the above ex- 
in being an adverb, is invariable and should be 
\ arri^re. > 

lishmen seldom fail to stumble, when they use 
rench preposition, whether it is put before the 
)r employed to connect two verbs. But there is 
ittle fault of theirs in so doing, for two reasons 
t ; First, because the English and French prepo- 

do not match ; secondly, because the English 
part from the habit of using most often the right 
1 their own idiom. 

ed, when looked at closely, it will be seen that 
■ the French preposition is only i c6t6, (by the 
if the proper one, and if I were asked the reason 

could not give any for certain. Very likely it 
IS so most frequently, for the sake of euphony. 
that as it may, when the English venture in 
; forward a little French sentence ornamented 
proposition, they rarely succeed in speaking cor- 
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Here are some sentences that I have picked up 
in books and newspapers : 

■Here be lives en parole, instead of sur parole. 

It is the Fete-de-Dieu Fete-Dieu. 

Au defaul do . » A defaut de 

Bonnet de poil d poil. 

Hors de ligne tors ligne. 

In some of the above bits of sentences, not only the 
grflmmar is disregarded, but the mistake deprives the 
phrase of any meaning, or gives it another than the 
intended one. 
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Wrongly IraDslaiad, adopied, ornnderslood ^oidt.— Repertoire and 

riquiiitoxre. — Boudoir and laboratoire. —Incorrect and heloroga- 
11009 Bxpreasiona.— Double entendTe.~ Maladitdu payi.-^Cap-A- 
vie, elc. Vilain, in Engliah and in French, — /ntoutiattee. — 
Noruhalance. — Dejeuner, — Cenvoi, Cortege, escorU, — 
Bonne-bottche. — Contre-tempi. — Sur le tapis. — Clnmsy 
French found ia newspapers. — German French, in newspapers 
and balloons. — M. de Bismarck's small indnlgin^is in the French 
langua^. 



The field where the harvest of the above words has 
been collected is a largo one, and, as will be seen, 
will yield many other similar crops. 

Here are some samples of its productions : 

Soubriquet, instead of ... . sobriquet. 

Sacrament Serment. 

Glaciers Glacis. 

Repertoire Requisitoire. 

Roudoir Laboratoire, 

The word "sacrament" is to be found in this sen- 
tence that I quote from a newspapers : "We should 
like, for exemple, to know where the sacrament mili~ 
taire (the italien are not ours} of General Ducrot is at 
this present moment." 

During the war of 1870, a London newspapers tele- 
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gram spoke of the loyal troops " crowoiofr the glaciers 
of Paris" as if this city were ia Switzerland. 

Repertoire has been used ia place of requisitoire as 
shown in these sentences : 

a Commandant G... commenced what is called in 
French courts, civil as well as mililary, the repertoire, 
resembhng partly the opening speech for the prosecu- 
tion and partly the summing-up of the Judge in an En- 
ghsh court, of justice. This repertoire took place after 
the examination of vitnesees, etc. > 

And as to boudoir, once, we were shown a news- 
paper in which the writer, willing, we suppose, to 
express in French the back-shop of a pork-butoher, in 
choice style, wrote : ■ 

The boudoir of a butctier. 

It may be that glaciers instead of glacis, r4partoire, 
instead of requisitoire, and boudoir instead of labora- 
toire, were so many misprints; but the same opinion 
(however great may be our amount of charitable in- 
tentions) cannot be entertained of all the blunders to 
be. found, in the English prints. 

The following expressions : 



Maladie du pays. 

Cap-a-pie or au pied. 

Cordon de ier, 

Troupes de moalons. 
Are grammalicaliy wrong. 
Once, we read of the irrespoasible abandon of a ra- 
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ging mob, and we were never able to understand what 
was meant by the author of a paper on Bazaine, unless 
the word abandon was used as a synonym for fury. It 
so, the synonymy is not great indeed, and very likely 
there is no greater chance for the two words to meet 
again, in the future than there is for the Vesuvius and 
the Fuj'i-Yama to knock their heads against each 
other. 
Instead of ; 

Double - entendre, say double-entente. 

Maladie du pays . . . . maldupays. 

Cap-i'pie De pied en cap. 

Cordon de fer . . . . Gercle de fer. 

Troupes de moutons . . Troupeaux, etc. 

Once, we saw enfants perdus — forlone hope, — 
translated into English as Lost Children. 

A gi'eat many people, in trying to deal with French 
words and locutions seem like unlucky, awkward jug- 
glers who kaving thrown up cannon balls in the air, 
instead of catching them, as they fall, receive them 
on the face. But, let UB say.to comfort our readers that 
the same thing takes place among the French with regard 
to the English language, as will be shown by means of 
an essay in preparation. 

The meaning of words, we all know, changes as time 
passes on, or as they travel from a coinitiy to another. 
Without going so far back as Noah's Ark, it may not 
be useless to retrace our steps in the past as far as the 
Norman conquest and to notice the change that has un- 
dergone in its meaning the word Vilain, for instance. 
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The word vilain which derives from villaaas (a villa- 
ger) and which in France has become a synonym of 
nasty, disagreeable, ugly, and also formerly, of commo- 
ner has still more deviated from its right sense in En- 
gland, where it signifies a blackguard. 

Both in England and in France mothers scolding 
their children say,,in a burst of bad temper: You are s 
vilain! Vous Sles unvilainf But never when applied 
to a man, has this word of vilain the same signiflca- 
tion in France as in England. It is seen therefore, that 
the word vilain has undergone an alteration through 
the process of its transplantation ahroad. Well, the 
history of the word vilain is that of many other words 
of a more modern origin. 

Among them, I vrill notice the following as I must 
limit myself to a few quotations. 

Insouciance Conroi. 

Nonchalance Cort^e. \ 

Dejeuner Escorte. 

And such expressions as ; 

' Bonne-boacbe. 
Contre-lemps. 
Sur le tapis. 

To begin with Insouciance and Noncbalance, we 
may say that though these two words, at the origin of 
the language were synonymous, they are not so now. 
Insouciance means carelessness of mind, as shown in 
the expression of the face. Noncbalance means care- 
lessness of motion or mien, as shown by the attitude. 
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The French would say, for instance : the man walked 
on with nonchalance and looked around with insou- 
ciance. To say Ihe contrary would be the same as to say 
in English of a man f He looked round with an im- 
pudent gait and walked off with a lounging counte- 
nance. > 

In the following sentence that I quote from an En- 
glish newspaper, the proper word is insouciance. 

• The greater part of them had a calm but depressed 
look, a few however smoked their pipe, and looked 
round with considerable nonchalance. » , . 

About dejeuner, we have to observe that we always 
thought this word was the equivalent for breakfast, 
up to the day when, in the Tichborne Case, we heard 
the Lord Chief Justice ask_tp„,a_jvitness : — What 
hour at your house is fixed for dejeuner, — which is 
something between breakfast and luncheon? And the 
witness answerd : — Mid-day. 

That curious definition of the d4jeuoer reminds us of 
the royal dqjeuners given now and then by the Queen, 
to the nobility, beteveen 2 and 3 o'cloch in the after- ' 
noon, if not later, and which must severely test the 
stomach of the elected ones, if really they have not 
breakfasted then, whicli it is hard to conceive. Therefore, 
we must conclude that even so simple and innocent a 
thing as the word dejeuner, when used at royal courts 
is a fib. So much for the veracity of courts I 

A pretty good confusion exists as to the use of the 
three words conroi, cortege and escorte. Although each 
and all of them convey to the mind the idea of an 
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attendance, there is a difference in their meanings 
which must be noticed. 

Convoi designates the gathering of people who attend 
the funerals of a relative or friend. Corf^^e means the 
attendants upon a man in high station, in any circums- 
tance, or upon brides and bridegrooms to do them 
honor. Lastly, escorts signifies a troop engaged to pro- 
tect some person on his way, and insure his safety. 

The English, — to judge from novels, and the letters 
of the Paris correspondents of London newspapers, 
— employ those three expressions indiscriminately, 
whether it is for a wedding, a funerals or a capital 
execution; indeed exactly as if they were cast into a 
hat, and drawn at random ; and it may be imagined 
what fine results are the misapplioationB of these 
words. 

The attempt to use a foreign language when imper- 
fectly known by the speaker leads to mistakes, which, 
however amusing they may sometimes be are far from 
constituting correct speech. Thus we frequently hear 
associations of words which are turned from their true 
meaning. 

The sense ol bonne-boucbe is not that of delicate hit 
but of the last delicatbit after whcih nothing else is to '■ 
be eaten. 

A worse use is made of contrB'temps. 

That expression means an unexpected accident com- 
ing acilross the success of an undertaking, an event 
that has been produced untimely, in an unfavourable 
moment. Therefore to say, as it is daily done in En- 
gland, of somebody who has fallen from horseback or 
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has broken one of its legs on a staircase, or has been 
rua over in the street, that these misfortunes were 
eontre- temps, seems to a Frenchman's ears to be the ' 
climax of cruel mockery, as bad and heartless a joke 
as can be, — so it looks, in English print, for the fol- ^ 
ling trom horseback, or the breaking of a leg, or the 
being run over is always a sad and unlucky accident, 
and can never be a timely event. 

Now, let us come to the bouquet. (I do not mean « no- 
segay*.) 

The bouquet, it may be said, without joke, is sur le 
tapis. 

We are, all of us, quite familiar with that expression, 
which is of as frequent an occurence in English news- 
papers as (Time is moneys and ■ That isthe question*, 
are common in the French; that is ad nauseam. 

Here are some extracts, decorated with the above 
locution, which we have picked up at random in Lon- 
don newspapers. 

< I conclude that some negociations with the Prus- 
sian head-quarters are on the carpet » (Standard.) 
c Beyond a few crumbs which fell from last week's 
table, there is nothmg extraordinary on the tapis. > 
{Echo], t Vaccination is brought on the carpet... i 
(Observer). 

• I know that he has come back, and has left again 
r Versailles, from which 1 conclude that some nego- 
ations with the Prussian head-quarters are on the 
trpet ; otherwise he -would not be permitted to come 
id go in this manner,* [Standard, nov. 10 th. 1870.) 
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it requires no very profound wisdom to conclude that 
there is something serious, on the carpet. ( Daily 
News, octobre 19 th. 1869.) 

How does it tAppen that Sur le tapis has heen 
translated into on the carpet ? We confess we do not 
know. But there can bono doubt that such is the mea- 
ing of the French expression as understood by most 
English journalists. Sur le tapis does not mean * on 
the carpet,* but on the table clolb, le lapis de table. 
« Carpet » is in French tapis de pied. But in both cases, 
the French commonly say tapis only. 

Never has ■ the carpet, » le tapis de pied been used 
rhetorically in a diplomatic sense. To say in French, 
sur le tapis, is equal to saying in English on the coun- 
cil table, not on the floor, and the wonder is not so 
much at the mistake as in its universality. 

Ifit were not proved superabundantly that tapis, taken 
in the right sense, means ■ table cloth, > not ■ carpet,* 
I would reproduce the following sentence from a Pa- 
ris newspaper, which has come under my eyes, as I 
write this : Nous ne sommes pas autour d'un tapis 
vert, au milieu de diphmates reunis pour regler le 
sort des empires. {Soleil) Angliee. We are not round 
a green tapis (or table-cloth) among diplomatists ha- 
ving met to decide upon the fate of empires. 

The little bits of French sentences inserted in the 
greatest London newspapers by their correspondents 
in France are, as a rule, incorrect, and it may be gra- 
tifying to the minor ones to hear that the small phrases 
in which the Times Ct^rrespondent in Paris indulges, 
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are defective nine times out of tea, whether it is his 
own OP the printer's fault. Be it as it may, here is a 
sample of the French printed by the City oi'gan ; 

< It produced the effect d'uD moDsieurqui dirait bon- 
jour ii lout le monde et il qui personne ne r^pondaii 
jamais. > 

Let us translate : dt produced the effect of a gentle- 
ma who would wish ■ good day i to every body and 
- to whom nobody did not answer never. 

Englishmen might think from what precedes that they 
have the monopoly of bad French; and, indeed, we 
have seen this opinion ventilated more than once inEn- 
gland by word of mouth and print. 

But this is a mistake. — We must say, to do them 
justice, that they share that "monopoly" with for- 
eigners, especially with that category of t hem who has 
assumed the office of teaching all languages to the 
world at large and to whom must be retraced the res- 
ponsibilily of so much of the bad French spoken or, 
rather, maimed in England, — We mean the Germans. 

Nothing is more amusing than the French adverti- 
sements inserted in English newspapers, by foreign 
tutors and governesses, in search of situations, desirous 
to show what they believe constitutes a good knowledge 
of the Gaul's idiom. 

Here is one of those faulty and imprudent specimens 
of "French." 

"Une demoiselle tfAllemagne du Nord, Protestante, 
restante h Paris, dans une noble famille, pendant quatre 
ann^es, bien bahitu6 rfe voyager, excellente taillieuse, etc. 
(The italics are ours.)" 
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This poor girl should have said ; — 

"Une demoiselle de /Allemagne du Nord, Protes- 
taote, ayant reside or eiant reside 4 Paris, dans une 
famille noble, pendant quatre ann^es, bien Jisbituee h 
voyager, etc " 

E^ch correction would require a long commentary. 
Let us say, for instance, that une noble famille may be 
quite a different thing in French from ane faaiiUe no • 
ble. A noble famille may be "not noble" at all, and a 
famille noble may be the very reverse of a aobte fa- 
mille. The difference arises f^om the fact that the 
signification of the word noble changes according to 
whether it is placed before or after the word famille. 

More powerfiil people than a poor governess fail to 
use the French language correctly. M. de Bismarck so 
BUDceesfnl in everything else has been badly served in 
that respect. All the world has read the two forged 
dispatches which during the siege of Paris were sent 
into the city bythe Prussians. In one occurs this childish 
sentence : « Orleans repris par ces diables. » The other 
concludes with : « People veut dire eon nora, » which 
at the first moment was found unintelligible. It is very 
likely that < nom > was meant for « mot > (word), 
intending to eay : people wants to make its opinion 
heard. 

It is reported that after the battle of Sedan 10,000 
Germans at least wrote home in Sanscrit. Let us hope 
that their Sanscrit was better than the French of their 
forged dispatches. The Germans may say and write 
what they like, the range of their cannon will always be 
greater than that of theu* wits. 
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ImposiiblA French. Homing leiris. — Landau loeiable. —Par- 
qntt lolidairt. — Slj/h blati. — Coup d'etat. — Napolaoo the 
first's threat uid Mr. Piuch. — A perfeol honor: a Danghier » 
and ■ b.. g... » Self-ityled French prospectuB. 



To the aforesaid list ot words out of plnce, or 
whose sense has been distorted must be added now a 
sample of locutions without head or tail, of utterly 
impossible associations of words, such as : 
€ Morning » soiree. 
Landau soaable. 
Parquet soUdaire. 
Style bhs6. 
Coap-d'£lat. 
'he word soirSe means the whole duration of the 
ning, and by extension, it means also an evening 
iceptionB.Butithas been taken by some Englishmeo 
a synonym for concert, and that mistake has led, 
t to the erroneous association of words c evening » 
-4e, as an equivalent for « evening > concert, then, 
it was to be too easily foreseen, the < evening > 
dropped into the c morning > ; so that one may of- 
read in London newspapers, advertissements, about 
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MP. Soandso'B ■ morning soirie, > literally « morning 
evening ». 

Theflunkeywho in ft'eiwicA's speak of the c swary* - 
which is soon to be served up is perhaps nearer a cor- 
rect language than his master and mistress when they 
speak of a ( soirie », as of some < morning > meeting, 
musical or otherwise. 

Associations of words such as « Landau sociable » 
and t Parqaet aolidaire » are to French minds, per- 
fect monstrosities. What would any Englishman 
think on hearing of « affectionate arm-chairs » and 
a responsible bedsteads > ? Such words as « sociable » 
and « solidaire > cannot absolutely apply to things. Let 
us passingly remark, that ■ solidaire » has no exact 
equivalent in English and means < Conjointly respon- 
sible. ■ I must say besides, that it has nothing in com- 
mon with the notion or sense of « durability > and 
< solidity >. 

Let us come now to that singular expression Btyle 
blas^, that we found in the Gentleman's magasine: 
What is the next fashion of fiction to be? All the pre- 
sent forms of style are blas^. (The italics are not ours) 
It is likely that the author of the article meant < ex- 
hausted, in French SpnisS; but he was seduced by this 
term blasS, and employed it wrongly. BlasS cannot be 
. lised when speaking of things ; no more than affectio- 
nate and responsible. One say, of a man or a woman, 
that he or she is blas4 or MasSe in the way of such a 
thing. With much stretch, and laugjiin^y one may 
say of a dog, that in the wa^ of rumpsteaks and fowl, 
he is blasd, to mean that he turns his nose away, of 
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such food, and requires for his meals, roasted qufdU 
and partridges ; but it is no more possible to say of a 
certain kind of style thai it is blase than it is possible 
to say that it is « irritated >, althoDgh it may be irrita- 
ting. In the same way, but with a great deal of good 
will, one may find, a style biasing, or even if one pre- 
fers, blazing; but as to being Aissein speaking of style, 
this expression must be scra tched out of the mind of 
Eoglifihmen who like to speak sensibly, even when 
using a foreign idiom. 

There are expression, that although not looking so 
absurd as the aforesaid ones, are of a piece with them, 
such, for instance, is coup ^Etat as used in the follo- 
wing sentence : • The second Empire was overthrown 
by a coup-dEtat (the italics are not ours) in Paris, in 
much the same way as the Bourbon Monarchy had 
been overthrown in 1830, the Orleans regime in 
1848, and the RepubUc in 1851 , {O&server) The expres- 
sion coup-dEtat is wrongly used, as proved by the 
meaning of Etat, slate, governement. It was not the 
state that struck the blow (coup) in 1870, nor in 1848, 
it was part of the governed people ; therefore coup iTE- 
tat to speak of those rehelhons or revolutions is an im- 
proper word, but it is a proper word when applied to 
Charles the Tenth's and Louis-Napoleon's doings, in 1830 
and 1851, as under them being the head of the ■states 
andby their theii* orders, the «blow,B was struck, it is 
known with what results. 

Of another kind of incorrectness but with a greater 
dose ofjlroHery is this quotation of the great Napoleon's 
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threat, when setting the mark of sovereignty upon liis 
head in the church Notre-Dame of Paris : 

Diea la m'a donne^ g&re A qui louche! {Standard.) 

This sentence is worthy of master Punch in his 
moments of wildest hilarity, for it is impossible to 
write a more strange, incorrect and grotesque French 
than this topsy turvy sentence. The right construction 
and orthography should be : 

Dieu me Fa donnee, malheur A qui la touchera ! 

Meddling with a foreign tongue imperfectly known, 
often is the cause of the most shocking blunders. I 
will limit myself to a single instance, in quoting the 
following expression with its translatioa into English, 
both of which are to be found in a hand-book for the 
year 1869: 

Fille de joie : A daughter of Joy. The compiler of 
that part of the annual, from whence I have extracted 
this expression, is perhaps still, but certainly was, in 
the moat blissful ignorance of the meaning of the word 
Slle which in the equivalent but meaningless En- 
glish rendering ought to have been « girl > , not ■ dau- 
ghter >, or else he would not have uttered the above 
horror. 

The would-be French scholar is not more lucky when, 
leaving the shallow waters of a combination of a few 
words, he ventures into thff'depth of a real sentence. 
No one vould keep serious upon hearing the following 
samplesjj'or, we may say with the poet : 



It is well known that there are in railwaj- carriages 
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notices concerning the bills to be rung by passengers 
in case of mishap, la the carriages or the London and 
Brighton railway these notices are in Eaglish and in 
French. It is jtHiImost incredibile that the French trans- 
lation of the English notice is bad beyond all concoptiou. 
However, this is a fact. I regret not having copied the 
whole of the French notice, but here is the beginning 
which may convey a pretty good idea of the re- 
mainder : 

Quand Je boaton sera retir6 doacement, etc. 

The correct translation of the English should be : 

Si oa tire doucement le bouton, etc. 

But a Frenchman would say : 

II BufSt de tirer doucement le boulott, etc. 

I cannot fail to include in the ■ Impossible French ■ 
this bookseller's prospectus which was shown to me, 
last year. 

Ceci est plus Strange que tel meurtre. 

1795. 

Lirre en Anglais. 

Leilres ont 4t4 repues des bommes d'Etat, des ecclS- 
siasliques, des midecim, des acteurs et d'an grrand 
nombre de personnes, pronongant que 1795 est an 
livre tris-extpaordinaire. — lUastre dunt envelope 
attractive. — Conditions les plus Iib6rales aa metier. 

We doubt whether the book is as much extraordinary 
as this prospectus in so-called French language. It 
would take too much time and place to point out the 
blunders of every kind it coutaios, as each correction 
would require a commentary. Therefore, I shall confine 
myself to a few remarks. , 
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This sentence: c Ceci est plus Strange que tel 
meurtre, » is devoid of any import. The publisher 
meant, I suppose, This is more strange than any 
story of murder. If so, he or she oughtte have trans- 
lated it into : — Ceci est plus strange qu'aucune his- 
toii-e de meurtre. — But even, it is doubtful whether a 
Frenchman would express in this way, the idea that the 
author of the sentence tried to convey. Although the 
above sentence is grammatically correct, the wording 
cannot be said to be French. Indeed, it has a foreign 
cast. 

I pass over • Livre en anglais > which eicpresslon is 
almost as quier as the first phrase. But, I am obliged 
to stop before the foUovring sentence, from : c Lettres 
ont 6t6 rogues > as far as « tres-extraordinaire. » This 
is a very good sample of the worst French that can be 
imagined. This sentence should be, at least, rebuilt as 
follows : 

€ Des lettres ont 6t6 rogues d'hommes d'Etat, d'eccl6- 
siastiques, do m^deoins, d'acteurs et d'un grand nombre 
d'aut'res personnes qui d^clarent que • 1795 > est un 
livre extraordinaire. > 

Grammatically, this is correct, albeit not first rate 
French ; and I may add that the adverb c tr^ > is 
there perfectly useles : c extra > is quite enough. 

The next sentence : f lUustre d'une envelope attrac- 
tive, s is not second to what we have just seen. To 
speak correctly, one must write it as follows, — without 
.omitting any accent, — lUustrd d'une enveloppe at- 
Irayante. — « Attractive > is not French at all. We 
vrrite < enveloppe » with a' double p, and « illustrd > 
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is a thing quite different from < illustre. > The diffe- 
rence is the same as between illustrated and illustrious. 
But, the last word of the prospectus is the most 
out-of-the-way of all. « Conditions les plus lib^rales 
au metier, » means nothing whatever. The publisher 
meant, no doubt, that he or she was ready to make the 
most liberal terms to the trade. Opening his or her 
English and French dictionary to know the French 
equivalent for « trade >, he or she found, amongst 
other words c metier ». Not knowing what was the 
signification of this term, and fancying it was synony- 
mous with trade, but of a higher order, as it is usually 
the case whenever we do not understand anything, 
preference was given to it, which resulted in a seotenc* 
without heaj nor tail. < Metier * means holh hondicraR 
and loom. The absurdity of the sentence is therefore 
obvious. 
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